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I V ' t ' ’ ‘ NEWS FROM JAPAN. ^ NEW YORK INJ^TTUTIO^ FOIi could tiot refrain frofni loudly applauding 

i i).E. BartIetCteacher of.American ' ’ DEAF'fItJTBSi them, albeit they could not hear the 

DfeAp MU’M ® companion, f,jf tjjg Deaf and Dumb at Hart- ^nnivermry Hzereuei ft the Ae^my 6f J^uaie.' bounds of the friendly Jcmoilstration.— 

Publish ■(! on theflrst of eVery month by , communicates to the Hartford Con-. The forty-first jinniUrsaW of the New Three or fotir salutatory addressed to the 

or DsiP Mctis.’’/, ' i rant the following extract from a letter York Institution for tile instruction of the written impromptu by,as 

Deyoted to tholioterests of DeafAlutea m ^ntten by. his brotber-in-lawi<Rer. S. Deaf and Dumb wa^elebrated last ere- many young men and girls; Atf ttioroifghiy 

Fr^atboof al/ r | R. Boowu, formerly a teacher , of New uing at the Academji of Music, by a pub- ^^‘™™ahcal stad SO philosophically Con- 

Xsems.AoO ctia year «”"«% .n doaneo York lnstimtion for the Deaf and Dumb, lie exhibition of th^uogress .akd abili- cise that the best judged'cdnld find m 
Esq-. care of lion. James Clark. No. Joy s I one of the missionaries residing at Ka- ties of the pupils. At. on, former occa- tnenr nothing fo conaemn. 

Building, Bostjn. Miss. ■ . ._,, uaeawa; The letter is dated Kanajawa, sions of this kind the utmost interest and Several of the pupils were then made 

«s,» All toiniaunioattOBs ana articles tor in- ^3“ , 0 ‘ L ^ 4- .i i-j: it- e .y . ' . r 

sertion in tha paper should be sent to William April, 14, and is as follows: i concern were displayea by the generous *** gwe eiemplificatioiis of the power of 

“You will bear through the papers, people of New York ii^ a cause which so si^ lan^gh to couv^ 

Associfl^tiou° ^ . •; : ^ probably, of ttie late murders at Yoku- directly appeals tohighest ind no- tmitatiated in the science of "bierblogy, 

PwiVienf—Thos. BroTO. W. Benniker.N. H. jjama. Two Dutch sea captains were blest feeling.of our lftimanity--^a.fact that ^3 so well did thwe‘children of silehcef ' 

CtoiSu.sinth l^nitally butchered by ^ome unknown ^ pleasingly .and .fevidently demoi- perfbrth their task that the stories of Jo- ; 

BeaSid/^SI^s. 1- w R-j M , strated by the large aiamblage of citi- seph and his hrethCn, Saul-and David, 

rAawrt^Chas. Barrett, B. Brighton, 3Iass. Yokuhama, just after dark on the 26tb . . ^ ® ij y j j it.. iz- 

. Stau Managert. ,f ; . of February last. It was a fearful piece zens who crowded fhejspaeious halls of Hebrew shepherd, and the Philisfane 

Kr Alaine--Cha3.^ Bronm of butchery. They were quiet, inoffen- the Academy, from auditorium to gallery, and others, familiar to Scripture ri-aders. 

If* Vt,—Galen H. Atkins, Bradfonl, Vu . sive men, just going out for a stroll in The hour fixed for tl^e pommencement of were matle almost ds plain to the anm- 

siass.T-Wm. K. Chase, Charlestown, Jls. the Street previous to putting off to thCir .y fAiiy n’Mnet P M '• if they had beeii spoken with the 


I. 1 ' .1 - 

and Conn. | Hiram Grant, Hartford, Ct. 
/ ■ Executive Committee, 

■/ Win. K. Chase, Charlestown, hlassl 
1 George Homer, Boston, Mass , ^ ■_ 

r Samuel Eowe, Boston^ Aiass. , ’ 

Editor.'' 


the exercises was four o’clock, P. M.; 


ves-els. One of them was bO years old, ! >■ , ,, i v r ’’iil i j-'- livuny voice ; 

and left a family consisting, of a. wife afuH hour before.thelower divis- Hvin„ voice. ' ,>-tr i 

and five children in Holland. Since th.at, ion of the building was crowded, while a ““7 Fanwood. Charity B. Yogels- 
,on the 26th of March, a' murderous as-; continnal stream of visitors contiitned to Abriuh Si Garner and WDliaiU 

sault was made on the Prince Kegeht; jponr into the yet unfilled partofihehouse. J. ffoneC were the representatives of the ' 
ashewas proceedingjvith 'retinhe Vp. „ ^ juvenile cW-• • Jc i 


Editor.''• as he was proceeding With his retinue m. „ — —-.1 juvenile class. 

W*.MA«rEf CBA**EBt.aw.Sotrtb Reading.M.s, to the Emperors palace. v The hieh cla 


General Ayeni.,,; ., . Sce^s Lu ^-being fuUy three to oWovetthe m^^ The high ^sswa^^ and ablyr^^ 

D. P. Clark, Pete^ru’. N, H. , down on the spot by an attacking vparty visitors. The female pupihi, clothed very ^esented^b^Miss B. Ida Montgomery and 

Pyggg of W. H. Hutchinson,■134 Washington of.^twenty-one men, and three of their simply, andyet beautifully, in snow-white Sarah H Eastman, of the feminine de- 
street, Boston. . , own number were killed likewise by the I gaiments, sat on the rjght hand Side pf | psrtment; And Jl H. Roche, David R. j 


dNHSTPODS.’ 


' - , BTj./. rtonasor, , ^ 

The Mosaic law, that God did make, 

, Ordained the poor should glean the field. 
And Boai welcomed to his .wake 

The gentle Ruth to share his yield i ] 

jior muitled was the ox that trod, 

The lui'rUnt grain of the rich sod,— 

Thus to poor, or man. or beast, : ; . , 

: For whom God careA there was a feast. 

Loi LhaarUs laid, diaeas^ and sore, 

A starving beggar at the gate, . , ; 

.In vain derired from the rich store 
4 Some falling crumbs ! but receiv'd bate, 

’ Or scorn, that noticed none the low, 

' • The dirty and the trodden so! 

JhU hovt with God did end the tale 
I t tCHnuneneed here in this fiar/itl vale t , .. 

Ohij jr* that have somelhi'ng to spare * 

^ • .Ii'om God our Father; as we all have, 

I ABojv a little to the spare,' ; i , , 

I The pinch’d with want, that wistful crave. 

Km like the proud man, turn the door, 

I tr^h the lone and grovTing poor, 
jpei God doth kelep an account yet, 

I 10,ope when all our suns have set. . 

'; fear Athens, Georgi*. May, I860.' - 

i Or-owisG Old.—I t seems but a sum- 


kw o t i Huetrni vtro plf-CftsTbot normoi 


"in consequence] of this affair, and of oth- obseryera.’ The malts, oa'the other side Among the tcnale pup Jaef the hlg!i f 
er signs of a conspiracy on the part of of the same tier, were clad in pisuii gray y®®®g gtrU of rare and : 

one of the Princes of the royal blood, clo;hing, and to the eye pif the casual pb- classical beauiy; There sbprie forth from 
called fbe Pnnee of Mito, tb^ server, appeared sis happy and well con- thar brilliant eyes the ewdences of a la- 

z . 

country, the government has redoubled The Rev. Hakvei P. Pket, D.L'. D., agination; not ordinarily encountered in 
Its vigilance to put a stop to the assa^si- opened the exerciseadf ;the evening hy ^Tery day life among those lirho hear and 
nation of forei^ers, as well as to pro- announcing that the; KeV. Dr. Bhrchafd speak. Theslightestmdvemefitiito thmn 
tect Itself against internal .e^mies.-- njfer the introductory praydf. - ' aword.anod.asentence.andagesticnla- 

Mr.,Harris's, by his invitation, going up At the conclusionpf the prayef, ^ tion, a whole; paragraph., Suchtextraor- 

as his chaplain, and when I was there he Dri Peet gave a succinct account of dinafy activity as they displayed in the 
had a guard of twenty Takunyings, or the Institution of thp Reaf and Dumb, exchange of sign; Ittogiiage, and the fa- 
armed officers, at his house. Since the the mode onhstfuetron there pursu-I pidi^ of their own comprehension of the 

ed,. There are now in the Institution 302 signs of other people, wa^ asamazing as 
Legations. Besides this, we are honor- popAs, many of yvhom jre very far ad- perplexing to the spectator., ., i. • > - 
ed here with a guard at every foreign Vanced in their studi^.'and now on the The progress of the ihstitntion onethe 
house except one. eve of being sent baq]l|'to their homes ; whole has been very satisfiictoryj; as 

The government has put up a ^srd shown by the list annual report. Dnring 

rXnJfn^ttTrenfh^and day!* AVbln es which are liow actfrely engaged in the the year just closed, forty-eight pupU, 
we go cut at any time we can have an ordinary course of tiution* When these have, been admitthdv and four former pn-. 
armed officer to accompany ns if we unfortunate children fcf enter the iiisti- pils re-admitted, making the whole nnm- 
choose. A,new official from Yedd*, with tuiion very great diffipnlty is experienced her tinder instruction within the year 


his suite, has paid us a visit today to jjj ijje fonndafidn of their ednea- 1859, three hundrtd and fifty-seven. ; Of 

see if our defences are all right. . m, - f'-.i. - cr ■ u , ^ j* ,1. ■ 

_° tion. Ttey come injwithout any knowl- these fifty-nine nave; retained to their 

Sele-Heu.—“H eaven helps those edge whitever of written language, and friends, leaving in the institution at the 

10 help themselves,” is a well-worn entjfeiyLijacquainted .with the appella- close qf the year two hundred and ninety- 


who help themselves,” is a well-worn 
maxim, embodying in a small compass 


l i^rsince we loobed forward with eager of >aft human experieLe of animali or: things, dr even of eight pupils, whose names and re^dences 

Spt s to the coming years^ The spirit of self help is the root of all their o^n names. will appear from the accompanying cata^ 

are looking J . . A , genuine grovrth in the individual; , and The examinations jpegan with four pn- logne. There is a small decrease in nnm- 

dreamhas pMse ’ ^ exhibited in the lives of man, it consti- pil^ fJm the ydungfe class, who were bersfromtheprevion3jear,.owingtoseT- 

tho^to^ngLpes and ambitions of early tntes tb^troe source of natural jigor e in spellingj words of one and eral of the pupils .having, from various 

life p^s away—as friend after friend de- “'^g®jp™rom wiibont is often enfeeblin* svllables, and in^onstmeting origin- causes, failed to rettirn after, vacation.-- 
tiarta. and the Stronoer ties which hold . .. * ff . -i xT-i- c _:.i.2_ z _L.1 «w»Il o^mnTa ' SoinA tKo TKfz inf^nmf^ nf tTifi mstitiitinn fnr thfi caK 


re pass away—as friend after Mend de- ^ ^ wiiBont is often enfeebliii*^ syilableSv and in boastructing origin- causes, failed to return after, vacation,-- 

parts, mad the stronger ties which hold help from within inva- al aiM simple senteices:' Some of the The income of the institution for the cal- 

ome^Un^ligL riahly invigorates. Whatever, is done sentmcesweresuchrtosophisticatedspec- endar year, 1859, mclndingsppropria- 
Ld^thenbr^en'mndnoTa ripple left on /or men or classe^, to a certain imei/s of cotnposition'that they produced tions from the last Legislature, intended 

the stream. Forty years once seemed a imniense lau-^ter among the audience, to make good, deficiencies in the appro- 

long, weary p'ilgrimage_to tread. It now and over- Onh'little boy wrote,^^ " ' ^ priations of former years; amounted to 

'r^trokfnLtneswh?reatSsand govemment. the inevitable tendency is to ^ big boy take* a big apple and eats seventythonsand three hundred and nine- 
w.asted into ashes : foot- , . itJr - . • - i . ty-seven dollars and seventy-five cents. 


long, weary ^ .ICO., 44... over-guidance and over- Ui^iitUe boywrote,. 

wtT^trokLLineswhereath^sand govemment. the inevitable tendency is to ^ big boy take, abq 
way are uruAcu render them comparatively helpless. ^ 

bones have wasted into {ishes-, foot- • xl x* i ^ j '\i‘ c at. * -.'. i , t. . v 

p™i, 44or=a «od.r ““J8 «f SS. /Ay*”' 4 

green motmds Whose grass m fresh With ^ I love a fine orange, 

whichwrjyi noTIo^^ will wr!d, yott mayknow hiinby this sign, j f little girl wrote,,. ^ 

wc wuut* "4.^ r? ^ ntiTtixAB «ai*c». Qil iTt /»rinTCirfaY>npv lA lr,nrt riFsanftoman jri« 


and the disbursements; inclnding the bal¬ 
ance ofthree thousand five hundred and 
sixty-eight dollars and fourteen cents due 


we would noi^ iOTg - . . | that the dunces are all in confederacy j tA kind gentleman kisses a pretty girl, the Treasurer on the settlement of last 

the sunshine ot those years, and ■'/’rT'., _ -t.' : __:__4t._k_ _ th — 


with fastened steps .and hopes, push on ‘ • , I lAnolher one gave^ year s acconni nave been seieu y ^ou- 


year’s account, have.been seventy thou- 


will s)oa be seen swinging where the oroeress reouires either faithfiffl j Tlie last sentence; perfectly convulsed sixty-nine cents, leaving, on the first day 

vratei? are still, and the storms never j . , , i Jie house. ' . . of January, 1860 , a-balance . due the 

*V -:—^ „ How small a portion rof our lives Is Five members of the bigb class were Treasurer of two hundred and eighteen] 

Thoe who laugh at a lengthy Presidential foat we truly enjoy! In youth we are then examined in the more advanced dollars and ninety-four cents. ■ Beyond 

td le!^ two advantages ;*it,teach- loo^ng tw to fbranches of education and acquitted them- a visitation of measles, by triich tMrty or 

.aaien.elf.rt, .ft. papil,,«rt ^.n dn™. ft. 


general health Of fbe institution has been • 
good during the past year. Nodeathhas • 
oeenrred in the family of more than three 
hundred. Twopupils.aboy and a girl;wbo 
weht home last winter, bn aceouTit of • ill 
health, died among their, kindrei • Ithas 
long since been observed ,that the same 
defects of constitutipn that make children 
liable to the early loss bf hearing also ' 
make them, at a later period, susceptible 
to the attacks of pnlmonaiy-diseases^-^; 
The'discipline of the ibkitniion is mild 
and paternal £‘i corporeal pnnLhment, 
though still retained'as a possible resort, 
is reserved for those extreme cases which 
very rarely occur, and the more rarely in., 
proportion to the Strong moral influence' ' 
which teacheis,;such as the institution 
po8sesses,and hopes ever to have, soon be-, 
come able to wield over everi the mokt" 
wild and untutored of the deaf mutes.-—r 
The members of the high class, ex officio i 
monitors among the other pupils', exercise 
by their examples and counsels a most. 
Salutary influence. ’ ■’ 

The exhibition . ye.sterday afrernonnl 
showed how well the. teachers and thC; 
reverend Superintendent* of the school- 
have discharged their arduous and charit-’ 
able Inlies. _ To speak to^ the. Iie!!rt.jind 
;th« the ilea* a^ ffunib.ott ~ 

ear the mttsic of language and the 
haxnjony of sweet sounds thave never 
broken, is a task tl.to difficulty of which, 
may well bstound usi ;Bot When we see; 
the wonderful prbgress which this inval-^ 
nable institution has made,'in giving ..tk 
'’tongue to the dumb and an ear to,the deaf;) 
■we may hold buy peace in silent astonish-' 
meiit. To Mr. Isaac Lewis Peetyithpf 
Tice Printnpal of the insfit’ution, and to, 
the''talented and wonderfully endowed; 
Mrs'. Mary Toles Peet (herself' a deaf, 
mate) innch of the advaucemeBt of the- 
pnpilsjs due, • h 

■The exercises last e'V'emng concluded, 
with a variety of recitations, among which: 
were ''Mrs.' Peet’b * Jfay 'Dreams’i andj 
Campbell’s ‘Marineri of England.’ '• , [ 

- A number of prominent gentlemen sat 
On the platform, among whom we noticed 
the Rev, Dr. Adams, who took great in-j 
terest in the blind children and their in¬ 
tensely" interesting * exercises;—[New; 
York Herald, 3Iay 11. i’ '',< ■) i 

: ^ r • , , , , ,. I 

- ^ It iis« been the belief of some phL 

losopbers; and poets as well, that man! 
has taken the hint for some of the arts he 
now practices from the brute creation.— 
Democratus represente him as having de¬ 
rived the arts of weaving and sewing from 
the spider, and the art of building of tem¬ 
pered clay from the swallow; and ■we al¬ 
so read in Pliny’s ‘Natural History,’ that 
the nest bf a swallow suggested ta Tbx* 
ids, the son of Cains, the invention pf 
mortar. According to Lucretius, inen 
learned music from the song of birds, and 
Pope describes them as learning from the 
mole how to plow, nautilus to sail, and 
from bees and ants to form a political 
•comrounity. Perhaps we were behind 
-the beaver in felling timber, in leading 
dams across rivers, and in building cabin 
villages,—^behind the wasp in roal£rng.pa- 
per, and behind the squirrel and spidv 
in crossing streams upon rafts. So, iff 
'.man need^ any example of war and vi¬ 
olence and wrong, he had only to gd tO' 
the ant-hill and see the red ants ifi- 
vade the camps of the black and bear off 
their little negro prisoners into slavery- 
—[Atlantic MontlJy. '; - . ^ 

Yicioua pursuits may yield a few s«ad‘- 
' tered pleasures; but piety and- virtue will 
• make ons whole Hfe happy. . 







The GsiU^iidet Guidej and, Deaf Mutexs Conipaiiioiii 


To Cobkespoudents.— We would We have no pari 
ask, as a personal favor, tbat our corres- we wish we Lad, ai 
pondents would, as far as thej are able, draw an inference. 


W,b.v.no pmie«lm ofU..l,a,^ large.t eting- . .rh..d„ B„ i„o._ i„g Ibem h.„. The Mi»to .ppoi^^iiT Hi™. I e;,k„„„d n.H 

'■”"8'“ «™m. tbechta. tW „ ik, 1.1, 


send in their communications previous to 

the 18ih of the month. with lunatics^and appoints them guar- ^Geo. Homer E -assuming the requested t^e Slinister to.appdntacom- ChrisTrattenderpraTeT^eti^^^ 

We have some interesting matter on dians, cons^dmng them incapable of tak- chair said the spAiker of the evening mittee to study profoundly'Mdlie. Cieret’s evenim. After t«rn tnotiH, f 

hand which came too late for insertion in ing care of property for themselves; if it needed no words of} ratroducnon from secret, or rather method, for^ secret she strength and found Christ with inL 

the prese nt number. is so m North Carolina, where Harris was him. He was a Boston boy all over— had none. In Octo'-er, 1856, the com- happiness beyond all exneetatiorJ T 

Arntpirro tried, the case is entirely different, and “ hone of our bone, fcsh of our flesh.” mittee was appointed, and assiduously fe'.t it in everr__ r... 


In Georgia, the law classes deaf mutes date the crowd 
with lunatics,'and appoints them guar- Geo. Homei 


« .1 j. - . s. ^ ^ , --- -- *1 111 buc liuiy uuumilOIi 01 

from the adjoining rcom^^ to accommo- 25th August, 1856v^Dr, Behier reported and had hopes-^and fears by tm 
date the crowd. , instructress worthy of assistance, and was almost driven to despair of 


NOTICE. 

The Committee appointed by the Fifth 
Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf and Dumb, to make arrange- 


mibioeioBiuayprotounmyaidlle.Uierets evening. After two months I ^ed 
secret, or rather method, for^ secret she strength and found Christ with ioite 
had none. In Octo'-er, 1856, the com- happiness beyond all expectation I 
mittee was appointed, and assiduously felt it in every part of* 1 ?y body. Jras: 


tried, the case is entirely different, and “ bone of our bone, ^sh of our flesh.” mittee was appointed, and assiduously felt it in every part of-Hv body Fas 
the jury, in rendering a verdict, were On taking the floo^ Mr. Smith said studied the operation or method nntil the so happy that I could not work or kn 
only acting out the spirit of the law. that he was not going' to leave Boston poor woman, dizzied by being removed for a time. I thonerht of Christ swilv 
In regard to the other article, Mr F. jet, as had been intiqiafed. He loved from the extremity of poverty, to compar- The next morning I rose land held 

does not sep ttio _-_i_ t -.t -x:__p . _ ^ . * roBBiana DeUQ, 


the JJear ana jJnmh, to make arrange- , u - r 7• ™ ‘ • - ' -lo compar- The next morning I rose/and betid 

ments of time and place for the next “o®® ”ot see theyoke which is contained Boston; was too clo^ly identified with ative ease and fame, went mad. She is with increased delight, m sun anrlbr- 
Convention, would give notice, that dif- ‘herein ; it was sent to us by the compos- her to leave her eve^ with much better now in a mad-house. She discovered her ing from behind magnifi’cf/t cl d 1 - 


Acuities have arisen in the way of pro- itor himself, and he evidently enjoys it prospects before him. 4 - It was mere guess cure by accident-the great god to whom I took a short walk an./ conten.r.ilpd 
cUvLiorthe present year, 186of as F-to read it that he was to locate away. Because we are indebted for all discoveries. She the works of God with iblime feliity 

was intended, and the Committee have “ope he will then see differ- the nature of his ad|re.is this evening bought some thread one day, it was wrap- and Christ appeared to le in a 


judged it expedient that the Convention 


le in a clou 


be deferred till another year. They con- In justice to Mr F. we would say that must be gnes.sed at. 


had not been mad-t? «n>i\ra, something ped in a leaf of some geography which had which I kept in view all ly. Iren/nJ 

'V __ 1 .1 /• . /-.• _ . _ _ 1*^ XI ** 


fidently expect to make arrangements he is a highly educated and well infoimed 
for a Sixth Convention to be held in man, who, in spite of Lis infirmity, is a 
the summer of 1861, of which seasona- r .1 , 

ble notice will be issued. greater master of the pen than most of 


been sold for waste paper. She read it led of my past- sins in the^lghest de 


HAKATIY P. PEET, 
SAMUEL PORTEK, 
EDWARD PEET, ! 


he IS a highly educated and well infoimed He thanked the la^es for gracing the and found that peasants in some country and contrasted my awfifl ifulness with 
man, who, in spite of his infirmity, is a occasion in such large numbers, with or another, are in the habit of exposing the beautiful righteousttsTof CMrist so 
greater master of the pen than most of their presence, man/of whom he was their ears to certain emanations when they much that I.burst into J flod of tears 
his brethren in misfortune ; the only oh- happy to see often dt^an‘evening at his are afflicted with deafness. She was deaf, but I gave praise to Gol^ hfe wonder^ 


Committee. jection we have to him or his writings is fireside, and who caik here to see how She began to make experiments on her- M goodness to 


that he is too much given to complaining he would talk to the/dience, as at home self. She was not guided in the selec- I shook hands with'Wkms with 


ixTT^ i-i.xx *TTT^T-r»v 1 rf finding faulfc. We know that he to them he used big ,foice/ ^ tion of substances for agents by chjmical rapturous feelings, and trie^o sDeak to 

^SfTriASolfoF^^AFMTTTF^^^ wishes to do good to his brethren at large. He then came to Ae ma|n point of his knowledge, but bj mere analogies of sinners, but they hid t£ir\cL and 

MriTir-e but we think he has gone about it in a address, and said |,e was to lake bis sounds and spelling. After having used retired, to my deep grief. 'lw4s\mnch 

NOTICE. way which is calculated to injure, rather leave of public life fer which nature had the most noxious and painful substances, filled with the spirit of Ciiri 3 tl 4 at I 

For instance, he never fitted him. hew knew the extent she hit upon the substance she used be- was enabled to see the darknwlj de¬ 
day, September 12, 1860. Persons desiring '^P^^ i*-that there is no hope for us of his business engaj^ements, for a year fore her insanity, and after having cured spair manifested in the eyes of ^ery 

to attend will confer a favor on the Commit- unless we emigrate in a body to some ter- past he could almosi,. ttuly say that he herself, she applied it successfully to her impenitent man who constantly relbtod 

tee of Arraneements by arriving; in Hartford, nTni-rr cl.oll k., 1 ,__._i. t.o,l .1 i;_ -r. > . . .. . _ V leawiea 


ritoiy which shall be handed over to us to had not been able yi^t his wife ! An pupils. Twenty-nine children,‘ail i 


incur- the spirit of the Lord, although he Vas 


KtH A UCOUUJ y ^ X X LXJ J VXX\.X tJJ dXUXJXXUg 1. XXV XXX VXJ * ll* 1 X*T ^ 7 -—- .— .w — w MXMUV/ U^XA XIC » ftm 

complete the arrangements for comfort and 6 ®^®™ ^^rseives,unmolested by the hear- extensive demand bras made upon bis ably deaf and dumb/were operated oaby surrounded by praying and cryinff cbfts 

busbe”iTf%”Ses“da*”‘“^""“® ing, where we can so evince our mental time—his physical healih was far from Mdlle. Cleret, under the supervision of tians. I approached him, but he no 

“persons attenfflng “will pay full fare to <=“Paci‘y as to induce the choice of some being perfect.andhdwc uld beg his friends the committee; all obtained advantageous sooner saw me than he tnme^is despair- 

Hartford, and the Committee wfil be in pos- of us to governmental preferment in the lo let him take one/step towards a com- results fi-om her treatment. After these ing eyes from me I was shocked at Ma 

session of free return tickets on most of the world at larire. TPp ar.. /.r .t,-i nl^tn rAUpAman* o.,, _j_i,- , __ ' u aims 


opinion that plete retirement. |He had seen hard ser- facts were made public, three years ago, wickedness and felt for him in agony, 
present without charge, subject, of course, er >ne United btates government nor vice the past ten years and now had no a great many persons, not only deaf and T he next day Christ disappeared from 
to the condition that they return the same Queen Victoria would hear of special leg- ambition for the fiUure. There werewor- dumb, but deaf adults applied to Mdlle. me,'and I had doubts and fears but I 
Zs. A. BeoZ'B elfast, Me. ^ thy young men, wk were stray in our Cleret for relief. The committee super- still took hold on Him and obtained com- 

John O. David, Amherst, N. H. 1 Comm’tee the scheme could be favorably midst, and he would l ive them. Holmes, vised her treatment, a very notable im- fortable understanding. Icontemnlated 

Galen H. Atkins, Bradford,Vt, }• of eonsidered, as the Constitution of the U. Packard, Chase . and others take his provement was discovered. The com- Christ and etemitv pverv ^ 

Hieam Grant, Hartford, Ct. Arrang’ts. S now stmds nlaoA i vi • , . , , . ^ ^ growing 

Oscar Kinsman, “ 1 mittee likewise engaged her to try the ef- in grace and knowledge. I enjoyed such 


Cboirnmu 


The Japanese, as we hear, are learn- He spoke in the-hlrjhest terms of his ficacy of her cure upon persons recover- communion during a year. - 
‘J*® #Jl^^’®t'-uring thefrstay in c^aborers i^-arioii} e.auses, Homer, ing from typhoid fever who suffered from I teas anxious to become a IpaaLo. • 


Ecruaps Hieysaxsepart to that v<rder to win pDor nonU to Clifist, W T 

to the Tycoon, on their return, insneh a sorry he hq.r ?ot the .time or the Tpsease ; great advhnfageg ^ferelKBwtsc Maffi'^Strapptriitimrt^'e'Aintrik ■ 

manner as to induce him, in case a peti- strength to continue/ith them. On all obtained in these’eases. Unfortunately, Inm, in which I succeeded two veers le 


Galen H. Atkins, Bradford,Vt, }• of considered, as the Constitution of the U. Packard, Chase . and others take his provement was discovered. The com- Christ and etemitv everv J • 

Hieam Grant, Hartford, Ct. Arrang’ts. S now stands nlapA i vi • ^ ^ growing 

Oscar Kinsman, “ J P^^®- _ . : ; mittee likewise engaged her to try the ef- in grace and knowledge. I enjoyed such 

Wm. Martin Chamberlain, . ^no Japanese, as we hear, are learn- He spoke in the-behest terms of his ficacy of her cure upon persons recover- communion during a year. - 

- s^mth Reading. Mass., ‘^® ?"*® #-%^®^'-?"ng4!.i?ateyiD. i^;ariou}ji.suses, Homer, ing from typhoid fever who suffered from I ivas anxious to become a teacher in 

-^-r , ^“® Tycoon, on their return, Insneh a sorry he htfJ uot the .time or the TtTsease'"; great advhnfageg ^ferellKBirtsc Arntrik 

One efctir,correspondents, J, J. Flour- manner as to induce him, in case a peti- strength to continuejwith them. On all obtained in these’eases. Unfortunately, Inm, in which I succeeded two years af' 
noy, of Athens, Ga., in a late letter to us tion were sent to him, to grant Mr F. one important qnestionsj he held the same in all the preceding cases the insanity of ter. I held the post three years en' 

takes us to task for inserting such arti- of the islands of his empire, on which to opinions to-day that he held ten years Mdlle. Cleret interrupted the progress of ing excellent opportunities to co’ntnb^^' 

clesasthetwoin our last number, one on found a colony. ago when he -started.. He alluded in the experiments which were progressing to the cause of Christ. Bnt I was “ 

the legal responsihilites of deaf mutes.and We think that politics, so far from he- feeling tones to tie death of Loring, in the most satisfactory manner. The pelled to leave the Asylum to m 

the other, an article by the editor of the ing a desirable thing,‘is a necessary Whitman and others within the period, unhappy lady has been placed in a Inna- row. because I was not allowed t l^^^" 

Pittsburg Union, on a deaf-mute com- evil, of which the less we have the bet- He remarked tba’-if he had been told tic asylum at the expense of the govern- married there. I worked atm ld“t 

positor in his office. He says that the ter.’ ten years ago that before 1860 should ment. She acquainted the committee again, carrying on the bnsine-^ fo ” ^ 

above two articles go to prove what he has Mr F, thinks that as lon-r as we cannot have come, he. would have taken 3000 with her remedy before her unfortunate self tn sTinnn,^ t7 


the legal responsihilites of deaf mutes.and We think that politics, so far from he- feeling tones to the death of Loring, in the most satisfactory manner The pelled to leave the Asylmn'tVm 

the other, an article by the editor of the ing a desirable thing,‘is a necessary Whitman and others within the period, unhappy lady has been placed in a Inna- row. because I was not allowed t l^^^" 

Pittsburg Union, on a deaf-mute com- evil, of which the less we have the bet- He remarked tba’-if he had been told tic asylum at the expense of the govern- married there. I worked atm ld“t 

positor in his office. He says that the ter.’ ten years ago that before 1860 should ment. She acquainted the committee again, carrying on the bnsine-^ fo ” ^ 

above two articles go to prove what he has Mr F, thinks that as long as we cannot have come, he. would have taken 3000 with her remedy before her unfortunate self to .support my family. I sac"" d^d 
long asserted to be the case, viz. :--that take part in the management of the affairs acknowledgements of deeds as a Jn-tice visitation. They have published it. Here it in obtaining much patrona'^e 

I deaf mutes are as a class,‘abused’ and of the country, and hold part of the fat of- of the Peace, or that he would have sol- is: ‘Medical means employed by Madem- tormented with worldly care °3 "and 

‘down-trodden.’ This we have always fices which are open to our hearing breth- enmized a marriage,, or that be would oiselle Cleret—Sulphuric ether poured in a backsliding condition till I Vas 

denied and always shall. We do not ren, we are worthless to society, and are have been put in fcoi^nation for the best directly into the ear(fecondMi’<aErfi<i/«r- ed by the early departure of m ad^'T/ 

doubt that there are individual instances so considered. Every one has his pecu- office in the gift ofpeople of Suffolk, feme) in a dose of four, five, six, eight sister from this world and airai/laidh H 
I in which deaf mutes are not treated as liar sphere, in which he may make him- be should have sdoutpd the idea. drops a day. Usually this produces only on. eternal life. ° ° 

they ought to be, but it is a libel on our self a useful member of society, but there His heart would.f rer be with the laud- a little sensibility or pain. After this I preached Christ to between fift 

hearing brethren at large to say that, as are always some who think that the affairs able efforts to esbibiish a school for deaf substance has been used fifteen or twenty and twenty deaf mutes assembled^™ 

a general thing, we are deprived of our country are not as well managed ““'®® Mass., but he should not again days, the operator may suspend the use Nashua every Sabbath for over”* “ ™ 

rights and considered worthless to socie- as if they had a hand in administering appear publicly in b:b.u’f of the measure, of it for several days to preserve its ener- It proved a delightful employment 

ty. them. “ Mr. President,” be said, if everybody gy, and then resume the use of it. The I lectured in Boston and othe/i,l“ 

Mr F.—himself a deaf mute, or what objection to hav- knew what you and Ido, this whole mat- application may be continued for a very de-iring to see all deaf mutes e ^ 

isabout the same thing, a semi mute— ing any one do what he can to elevate ter would be easily, cttled.” ; He had long time, if not indefiniUly.” with heavenly contemplation 

seems, from his account of the matter, to himself into a higher position, and at- ‘■®®®i' ®'^““®k confidence and --^- . usefulness of Christ’s service 

have a hard time ot it ; but then, as he esteem of his feUow cilizens as^ he had Amherst, June 26, 1860. j • | 


Amherst, June 26, 1860. 


with heavenly contemplation. I saw the 
usefulness of Christ’s service, j 
At that time I had four children ; nd 


himself says, he lives among semi-barba- ^ reason to expect. For their many kind- Mr. Editor :—Please insert this let- *‘®“ 1 

rians, and such would not be apt to re- „„ calculated to do ‘the greatest good to ^® ^kem. ter m the Guide, which, I trust, will be 


My oldest daughter was sick 


ithe justice of the sentence of Harris to emigrate to some uprightness, honesty and faithfulless.— tion of my religious view-s and feelings., DecemLrT^ months.^ 

.the Lunatic Asylum. We did no such place where the hearing shall have no ju- His withdrawal was ger.erally recited. When I left school, I went into the I entertained fears for'<he safeiv e 
ithing; the last paragraph of the article risdictio.i, he does not propose to go him- He was per.snaded,Lo-/ever, to h^ on nror.d m a spirited manner to obtain eldest daughter’s soul, and with T V 
in question says that ‘ the right way to jjg <j ^ j to the Presidency of tl i Christian iTnion, wealth regardless of the salvation of my j salvation ' 

lhave treated Harris was to do with him for the improvement and benefit of 3“^ i‘ agreed U.at Mr. Homer /ould ®uui- ^ racked by anxieties and de- j gj,gggg^g^ / “f®* 

.as with any hearing man, to find under j^diriduals around me, I must await the acting President. V, sires pertaining to this world. But when j P^,^ confideV r L 

,,,hat provocation he labored, and to as- action of the North and South on the The meeting adiouraed at a late Mur. I arrived of age, I was awakened by the belief in Christ. I was unspeakably r/ 

^certain under what head the crime came, great question of slavery ’ This means -~t—-- powerful spirit of the Lord, and was joiced to witness her die happy in Christ* 

■whether murder, manslaughter or justifia- to'our mind that the Israelites are to co’ the l aris correspondeilt of hopefully converted, having reason to H seemed to crush my grief in a wonl 

•tie homicide.’ This we indorsed, by say- wilderness and fare as they !“ ® mnU hless mercy and rmpressTon o'nmy min?’'lfv \ 

ing nothing against it, as well as by m- ^^g^ , .. . the following curioUi item. \; grace. My conyersion originated in the overwhelmed wiri, 


ihave treated tiarns was lo uo wiin n:m gg^ f^j. jte improvement and benefit of it was agreed tl.at J] 
.as with any hearing man, to find under tj,g around me, I must await the acting President, 

iwhat provocation he labored, and to as- jj,g ^P Tte meeting adiourae 

.certain under what head the crime came, g^g^^ ^P 

■whether murder, manslaughter or justifia- Israelites are to go the ^'ans . 

tie homicide.’ This we indorsed, by say- wilderness and fare as they !“ 

iug nothing against it, as well as by m- ^gg^ g^g^^hiig jjg.gg ^ the following curioUi ite 

Bertingit. the flesh pots of Egypt. We call the especial i 

Tlie question here arises, was Harris scientific friends to "the 


U ^ace. My con^rsion originated in the 

Aiir developement of a glnrious revival in tn iLa T.a,.i l:- Praise 


We call the ei^-pfcial attention of Aifr developement of a glnrious revival in to the Lord, for his admirable wFs^d'®® 

The question here arises, was Harris ^ scientific friends to Hie following para^ this church in the spring of the year of and goodness in taking -mv i 

ah educated mute ? If he was, then the ’ * graph, which we <?)ndense in translating 1835. It was very extensive, and many from this mberable woflj. J 

action oi the jury seems to be unjnstifia- I'^.^GE MEETING OF DEAF from the French papers: ‘A Mdlle. CleU per.-ons were happily converted, and it \ '^o'“fi>rted in t/iihkin<» f 

ble. If not, the juty were probably re- ™ES IN BOSTON-SPEECH et. a poor schoolmyress at Paris, ask^ seemed to me that Amherst became, a eier/nlV ^4 Jesul^ 

. . . nw AArnu oxrr'TtT tu e > _ . •’ T . ... «... eiernaiiy. 1 can sav the o-nsnot J ni • . , 


, ble. If not, the juty were probably re¬ 
luctant to sentence him to execution, in 
view of the fact that he could not defend 


MUTES IN BOSTON—SPEECH 
OF AMOS SMITH, JR. 


CU a puB. o ^ - -- « eternally. I can say the gosnel e Gt, • I 

the Slinister of Public Instruction for p/ heavenly viilage. Christians urged upon is full of glorious news and 

_____T_ .1 _J n,L;„L „:n 5_, , .. 1 omises 


view of the fact that he could not defend A notice from the pulpit of the Deaf cuniary assistance ; (she was extremelt me to seek Christ and I secretly resisted which will never fail. I hold 
himself in court, while comrinced of his Mute Christian Union the Sunday pre- poor), in August, t35p. .She built her their faithful exhortations as I was be- estimation, condemning thldeeeit- 
gxiilt, and they therefore took a middle 'vions, that Mr. Smith desired to say a prayer upon sevenil reasons, chief among highted and engrossed'with worldly pnr- worl/*"ch*^'^*'^ 

course aud rendered a verdict of insani- few words to his friends on Wednesday which was the secceisae possessed of cur- ^ts in the extreme, however, I was soon and I 


aud rendered a verdict of insani- .words to his mends on 'Wednesdaj which was the seerefee possessed of cur- ^ts in the extreme, however, I was soon 

eve. May 18 th, drew together one of the ing the deaf and dtlnb,-—at least of mak- inclined to set my affections on eternal 


ensures 

delight 


and I mast cling to him alwavsj ^ 

j/d.D. 
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The (raHaudet Guide, and Deaf Mnte’s Companion. 


1 For the Gallaudet Guide. In order to satisfy some of your read- 

'J TriE TATTLER. ers who may not be familiar with Geold- 

m Letter V. gy, the Tattler will, with due hum ility, 

g Editor *From politics,—and explain the principal elementary sub- 
^ ularly the recent Presidential Con- stances and their propensity to combine 
i [js .0 fraught with instructive in- and disunite. 

I’s ’in their courses of strife,— The chief elements are Nitrogen, 

’ fattlet’s mind, now in a philo- Oxygen, Hydrogen and Carbon, which, 
i - mood turns to rocks and live according to the demonstrations by 
T imbedded therein for ages, sans Chemistry, were probably the first crea- 
Ir ei saus ioire. tions. Nitrogen and Oxygen make air, 

0 ruminate on the different forma- and Hydrogen and Oxygen make water. 
5 of rocks, earth and vegetations. Our chemists can do the latter with the 
, n organic remains imbedded in help of Electricity. The secondary ele- 
J is a sort of a delicious brown ments, more generaUy known as distinct 
j in which he sometimes indulges ; substances, of which about sixty have 
|) tattle about them, especially to been discovered, were created expressly 
irhaders would be a task quite for making by combination, with either 
fable to him, for Geology is a love of the chief elements—Oxygen always 
* ■ p scarcely less captivating —^millions of objects in the planet where 


Madame Palette’s smile of grati- we all dwell. Thus, as it will be per- 

1 for the luxury of his Dutch rocking- ceived, stones, trees, &c., were not ere- 
"****i^csigned to her use. atee/, but produced by the combinations 

Wdh your gracious permission the of particular snhstances. Oxygen is 
”er will undertake this pleasant task everywhere co-existent; Carbon exists jj, 

J e columns of the “ Guide,”—he in more or less quantity in all vegeta- _ 
ring himself that its readers will tions. Coal was produced by the disin- 
that his essays are quite refreshing tegration and reconformation with other 
-■ -e hot days. substinces yet to be ascertained, of veg- 

qong the noblest sciences Geology eiable substances in highly carboniferous 
s conspicuously. Hand in hand plants, as demonstrated by the fossil flora 
her inseparable twin sister Chemis- of coal-beds; and by the petrifaction of g| 
the wonderful analyzer of substances, the whole matter, probably by internal ^ 
shows us how the Earth was created, heat. Coal was not a creation, but its 
ynf rocks were formed,—how the wis- elementary ingredients were creations, 
and power of the Divine Creator The- same is true of all other rocks, 

B exercised in disarranging the stony which were once soft earth, and became 
ta,-without causing the least confu- petrified by some certain agency. It is 
in his grand design of Creation, absurd to suppose that they dried in a ^ 
discloses to our wondering eyes the natural manner to stony hardness, for 
iliferous remains of gigantic as well without intense heat the Tattler does ^ 

ninute animal and vegetable creations, not see how cl iyor any other alluvial 
g preserved in the depths of slate matter can be rendered stony. Knealed 
d and lime stones. In a word, her bricks become stone by being baked in j., 
e aim is to show, so positively as not the kiln. | 1 
be contradicted, the existence of Chemistry proves that animal matter g, 
ated substances of the Earth as indi- consists of elementary substances, gener- j 
ing the presence bf The Divine Ctc«- allyt found m stone and vegetations, 
and His oinnipotency. Thus, in a philosophical sense, animals, j 

Certain geologists have endeavored to &c., made of the same substances which j, 

ny His being, by arguing that the ele- produced trees, &:o., were not creations ; (] 
ntary substances of the Earth, which but their circulation of blood, respira- „ 
assert never were created, have tion and locomotion were created; and 
jm ages to ages undergone systematic with these creations the faculties of rea- 
inges and assumptions of new natures; gon and speech were created in Adam, 
d they all are self-existent. A ridicu- By virtue of these important creations, 
usly fallacious notion that! we—man, beasts, birds, &c.—are prop- ^ 

I But others, believers in God, while considered as creatures. 
i knowledging the progressive changes The vast wisdom, omnipotency and 
b the elementary substances, assert that economy of the Almighty in creating 
ey were created, and are constantly elementary substances, so few in num- f 
bject to His will and pleasure. This her—^yet so productive, by combination, i 
gument is logical, for without His of countless matters, cannot fail to ele- 1 

'l|ystcrioua power no irrational substances yate Christian souls, and lead them to 1 

n ever move even an inch or perform worship and praise him. i 

y functions whatever. That such large As to the time of the Universal Crea- i 
asses of inert matter as the planets, tion all Christian geologists and philoso- 1 
pport themselves in space, revolve on phers argue, with ingenious deducements 1 
.jQcir axes and wend their way, at the from the natures and stratiform positions ] 
ate of many thousands of miles an hour, of the different rocks, that the Earth, < 
a their orbits around the sun, without fi-hes and reptiles were made hundreds of i 
he constant superintendence of a Divine thousands of years ago, instead of six 
>eing, is as preposterous as it is incom- thousand years ago, as insisted on by the- 
atible with the laws of nature. As ologists, relying solely on the Mosaic rec- 
jrell might one assert that a locomotive ord. And the former also' maintain that 
in'»ine could move along the iron load birds and animals sprung into existence i 
vithout the guiding hands gf its engi- many ages after the reptiles had begun 
cer, and with ihat perpetual steam and their life. 

re. A perpetual machine, if success- Upon this point the Tattler confesses 
ully made, may work for years without he was long of the opinion thus express- 
any tangible agency; but it must be re- ed by the geologists, because it appeared 
membered that it is made with human to be in perfect concordance with the 
hands, and, unless repeatedly repaired, fossiliferous character of the Old .Silu- 
it must be expected to come to a dead rian Rock and Old Red Sand Stone, in 
stop for the reason of its wear and tear which were nowhere found any.,fossil 
It is hardly worth while to explain here remains of the mammalia (vertebrated 
the curious theory, known by the name animals with warm, red blood,-^as man, 
of the Lamarckian (Development) Hy- beasts, birds, &c.) But in the very 
pothesis, advocated with singular zeal midst of his confidence in the geologist’s 
and ingenuity hy Lamarck, Maillet, Oken superior knowledge and. profound re- 
and the unknown author of the “ Ves- searches, he not long since staggered 
tigesof Creation,” since the late Hugh with the blow inflicted on his head by 
Miller has most signally refuted it; and, the account of a curious discovery, made 
in allnsion to the theory of the author by Dr. Buckland at Lymes Regis. He 
of the “ Yestiges,” he observes “His (Dr. B.) examined some oblong pebbles, 
liypothesis, unless supported by scientific found under or among the ribs of huge 
evidence, is a mere* dream,—a fiction as Saurian reptiles (now extinct,) and 
baseless and wild as any of the ‘ Fairy found, on analysis, them to be tbe dung 
Tales’ or the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ ” of said reptiles in a fossil state. They 


contained scales, teeth and hones of e 
fishes. e 

Mr. Editor, we see the Sanrians were E 
carnivorous, and therefore did HI? and ti 
eat poor, affrightened fishes. Those cn- o 
rions pebbles positively declare they did. r 
Well, should this number o^ tbe ti 
” Guide ” fall into the hands o^ any a 
savants who are to meet at the Scientific a 
I Convention at Newport, and th-s modest o 
essay arrest their notice, the Tattler t 
would offer them an observation that i 
might require serious consideration. He c 
needs eludication on this point. 1 

Before Adam’s fall all on Earth wa-^ t 
peace and love. The lion reposed side < 
by side with the hare; the t ger played i 
lovingly with the antelope; above them, i 
upon a tree, the eagle doze'jpside by side ; 
with the turtle-dove, while the little fishes i 
brushed past the mouth of the Ichthyo- 
sanms, which eyed them with a heart ^ 
throbbing with affection for his fellow- 
creatures, Unstained hy sin, the gentle 
Eve never felt pain—^never knew sorrow 
—never heard a cry of fright and pain 
among the creatures. Around her all 
moved in absolutely perfect harmony 
and friendship. 

But after Adam’s fall. Nature changed 
her aspect; the lion, the tiger, the Ea¬ 
gle and the Ichthyosaurus became ani- 
i maig of prey,—thirsting after the blood 
' of the very victims which were once 
their friends. 

Now here the questions arise :—ere 
• the fishes, whose scales and bones werc 
’ found under the ribs of the fossil rep- 
‘ tiles, imbedded in rocks, devoured be- 
fore or after Adam’s fall? If after 

■ Adam’s fail, which is generaUy believed 
^ to have taken place six thousand years 
^ ago, how was the sandy mud, in which 
^ reptiles sank, petrified in so short a time, 

_the very sandstone, reported to be 

several hundred thousand years old? 

■ By what agency? Not by^ntense heat? 

This letter has exee«d*4-{i*a limiter 
’ Having some views on hand, in relation 
^ to the present state of the stony strata, 
5 the essay wiU be continued in the next 
" number. 

1 Raphael Paxette. 

New York, June, 1860. 


eventide like this, is not vrithout its ben¬ 
efits. The youth in aU their fresh beau¬ 
ty, as weU as the aged in their decrepi¬ 
tude, wUl lie down here in the cold shad¬ 
ow of the tomb, and grow old under the 
reign of corruption. And as the epi¬ 
taphs which announce their untimely 
and mysterions departure are pondered, 
a conviction may fasten upon the mind 
of the living that there is but a step be¬ 
tween them and death; that tlie destroy¬ 
ing angel walks by their side as they 
come and go; that he foUo vs them soft¬ 
ly and unseen in aU the ways of life ; 
that he enters uninvited every place; 
that his hand may even now, perhaps, be 
upon the springs of life, as the worm has 
already struck the flower which has as 
yet lost nothing of its color or its per¬ 
fume. 

Yet with aU its monrnfnl association-* 
the grave has not the terrors for me that 
it has for some. Perhaps it is because 
I take a different view of death in all its 
aspects from that in which it is generally 
held. It is sometimes coveted, or there 
L would be no suicides—^it comes as a friend 
' to the weary whose life has been spent 
in well doing. Of course I look on the 
I bright side of things. It has its dark 

• side, but it is never dreaded where there 

• is a gathering in of the W;ngs of another 
I life, higher and freer. 

! Such have been my thoughts this eve¬ 
ning, suggested by our visit to Wood- 
- lawn, by tbe sudden death of a friend of 
f my own years, by the lingering departure 

• of another of nineteen summers, bo'h 
' occurring within a fortnight. 

r Rest, dear friends, rest. The pilgrims 
3 in their dusty beds make room for you. 
s Peace to their ashes ! 
h Retnard. 

■» Boston, June 24, 1860. 


For the Guide. 
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For tke Gallaudet Guide. 
THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY A | 
VISIT TO WOODLAWN. ^ 
Mr. Editor :—We have just returned , 
from a visit to Woodlawn, a romantic , 
resting place of the dead some two miles ^ 
from the city in the direction of Malden. ^ 
I love a drive in the pensive twilight 
which succeeds a warm summer’s day, 
and on this occasion we took with us our 
little Jennie. She would look admiring¬ 
ly with her sparkling blue eyes on the 
prancing horses, and then on some beau¬ 
tiful monument or on^some modest un¬ 
marked grave garnished with flowers, 
which filled the air with their fragrance, 
pointing every now and then with her 
tiny little fingers in that and this direc¬ 
tion, and exclaiming all the while “I 
tee.” No more baby talk now—and I 
told her in our new way, that she should 
have a pretty ride, wliiph she seemed to 
comprehend, instead ofj in our old way, 
“ itty booty go in eoachy see the wheely 
go roundy poundy.” j Only fourteen 
months old she can speak a good many 
words very plainly, ma^ a few signs— 
her intelligence, faultless features and 
; extreme loveliness combine to make her 
[ an universal favorite. ^ 

, Away the strifes and foibles of the out- 
r er world. Jennie Eudora! thou little 
i knowest how the fond hopes of thy pa- 
. rents are centered in thee. First born 
[ of the fourth generation! thy mother, 
r mother’s mother, thy great and great 
5 great grandmother unite in their welcome 
3 of thee to this world, j Beantifiil bud! 
, thon shalt have the sunshine and the 
5 dew. ; 

1 • I feel in a meditative mood to-night. 
T A visit to the quiet avenues of the Cem- 
j etery on some calm beautiful day or an 


Mr. Editor :—In tbe June No. of ] 
the Guide,.l*,Reynard” takes me, in the ; 
politest way, to task, for arguing the pro- ; 
priety of continuing the Hartford Asy¬ 
lum for Universal New England, by 
addneins numbers as the impediment. 

Says he, “ Besides the evils arising from 
collecting too many children together in 
one building, of making one common 
family of them all,our objections to Hart¬ 
ford are too strong and too numerous to 
be overcome.” We see then that he has 
objections nndivnlged in the repository 
of his own bosom. TLese, until he re¬ 
veals them wc must let rest, and attend 
to the formidable one that is displayed 
before our observation. In matters of 
Education numbers are rather a b^lp 
than otherwise. In matters of cultiva¬ 
ting the soil, space is the desideratum. 
Why should they be confounded as one 
and thp same ? The view is preposter¬ 
ous! 

At H^ford the larger the school, the 
' more numerous the pupils,—the more 
’ and abler the instructors, and the greater 
the PRorioiEHCT. Were ten thousand 
■ mutes gathered at old Hartf.jrd, .and 
[ were buildings adequate, (and patronage 
[ would constitute adequacy) there would 
I be a better than the Gallaudet class,—a 

> university system of Education, for which 

• the primary and academic departments 
T would fit such students as have the 

> means and time of acquiring a liberal 
^ and very finished education. Hartford 

- would prove the “Mecca” to which would 

* flow all deaf scholars, and the ablest 
’ friends of our class. 

So the objection of “Reynard’* is 

- groundless. Some of the German Uni- 
3 versities have about a thonsand student®, 

- which if enumerated with the mdimental 
1 schools, would number under graduates 

> by thousands in a single city. 

t Nor would all the pupils be made one 
B family* Each class may constitute a dis- 
5 tinct family, and that without crowding 
B at Hartford. Or a series of schools ex¬ 
ist, with the ablest teachers, all under 
"■ one government. . 

Dii the enumeration of the “fiye hnn- 
n dred mutes in Mass, include only ju. 


veniles fit for receiving teaching; or did 
it also comprise the adults of all ages? 

A proper distinction ought to be made 
here. 1 have not seen that local state 
Asylums can be advocated as furnishing 
as finished accomplishments as a vast 
gathering! And until this objection be 
confuted and refuted, the argument for 
Hartford remains, fairly impregnable- 
J. J. Feohritot. 
Athens, Geo., June 12, 1860. 

The Harteord Dear ahd Dumb 
Asylum. —On Wednesday Gov. Banks, 
aicompanied by the Lieut. Governor, 
Secretary of State, and Executive Coun¬ 
cil, visited the Deaf and Dumb Asylum 
a- Hartford, and made a thorough in¬ 
spection of the institution. The Conrant 
in its account of the visit furnishes the 
following: 

“ The principal. Rev. Wm. W. Tur¬ 
ner, made a statement to the Council, 
from whic’n it appears that Massachusetts 
has now 88 pupi's in the asylum. Of 
these, 80 are supported by an appropria¬ 
tion from their State, and eight by Aeir 
friends. The charge to each pupil is 
§100 per annum, for board, tuition, 
lodging, etc. The actual cost is from. 
§175 to §180", the balance being defray¬ 
ed from tbe income 'of a fund, mostly 
i the avails of an endowment of land 
from Congress, received soon after the 
art of instructing the deaf and dumb in 
the sign language was introduced into^ 
this country by Mr. Gallaudet. 

At the close of the visit. Gov. Banks, ‘ 
for himself and Counc'il, expressed much 
gratification at the excellent condition of 
the institution, which was even improved, 
ill general appearance since his last visit;, 
and assured them that the arrangement 
by which the deaf mutes of Massachu-J 
setts were educated here was, in his 
julgment, mutually advantageous, and 
to his State entirely satisfactory.”-—Bos¬ 
ton Journal, June 22. 

Marriage of a Deaf Mute Couple. 

_ ^Mr. Francis McDonnell, the weU 

known sculptor, whose skilful chisel has 
worked many beautifiil wonders in mar- 
^ ble, was married last evening to Miss- 
! Kate A. Garrett. Both are deaf; 
mutes. The ceremony' was performed" 
by Justice Benham. He wrote out the 
marriage contract, submitted it to them, 

( and they bowed assent. There was as 
- much fervor in these bowed assents as 
1 though they had been spoken. Perhaps 
j more, for some one has written that 
. “ the heart speaks most when the lips 

^ move not.”—[Cleveland (O.) Plaindeal- 
* er. May 28th. . . 


Plating the Dear AND Dumb SwiN- 
ptE.—^In Cincinnati, last week, Wm. A. 
Evans was arrested for collecting money 
as a deaf and dumb unfortunate just 
graduated from the Kentucky Institu¬ 
tion. He assumed the name of Thomas 
Lawson. After his arrest, he said he 
had been a book-keeper in Canonbnrg, 
Ky., but was now out of business, with 
a mother and sister dependent upon him 
for support.—Boston Courier, June 26, 

Walnuts as Medicine.— Everybody 
eats walnuts ; everybody knows how to 
make a pickle of walnuts. Now the fact. 
is, walnuts, when properly prepared, arc 
an excellent medicine and alterative; 
and this is the way to prepare them; take 
a stone jar filled up with moist sugar, in 
the proportion of half a pound to a score 
of walnuts; place the jar in a saucepan 
of boiling water for about three hours, 
taking care the water does not get in, 
and keep it simmering during the opera¬ 
tion. The sugar, when dissolved, should 
cover the walnuts; if it does not, add 
more, cover them close,and in six months 
tliey will be fit for use ; the older they 
are the better they are. One walnut is a 
dose for a child of six years of age as a 
purgative; and it has this great advan¬ 
tage over drngs,that while it is an excel¬ 
lent medicine, it is at the same time very 
pleasant to the palate, and will be es- 
i teemed by young folks as a great treat. 
Who can say so much of salts, jalap and 
other doctors stuff which it may render 
needless. 

Education is a companion which no 
misfortune can depress—no crime can 
destroy—^no enemy can alienate—no 
despotism can enslave. At home a friend 
—abroad an introduction—in solitude a 
solace—in society an ornament. It 
chastens vice; it guides virtue ; it gives 
at once grace and government to genius. 

He IS the best acce ^.ot who • can 
count up, correctly, th • r im of his own 
errors. 


I 









THINGS TO CHERISH. 


The eyes that look with love on thee, 

' That brighten with thy smile, 

Or merely bid thee hope again, 
i If thon art sad awhile; 

The eyes that when no words are breathed. 
Gaze fondly into thine— 

Oh, cherish them, ere they grow dim ; 

‘ They may not always shine! 

The faithfnl hearts aronnd thee 
That glow with lore and youth, 

That time and care ne’er yet hare seared, 
Nor ravished of their truth; 

The heart whose beatings we have heard 
• 'When throbbing near our own— 

Oh, cherish them; those beatings hushed. 
Earth's dearest tones are gone. 

-The day» when there are hearts and eyes 
That throb and beam for thee ; 

The few fleet hours when life doth seem 
Bright as a summer sea; 

The thrilling moments when to speak 
The full heart’s joy is vain— 

Oh, cherish them! once gone, alas! 

, They ne’er return again! 

DO SOMETHING. 

Nd human being was ever designed.to live 
in idleness when in health. The very idea 
of idleness implies that the means, of sup¬ 
port which all require—food.-raiment and 
shelter—must be furnished by others. 'The 
primal curse—rather let us call it blessing 
in the sweat of thy face shalt thon eat 
bread’—has never been repealed,but remains 
in full force. Would we enjoy the necessa¬ 
ries and comforts—to say nothing of the ele¬ 
gancies and.luxuries of life—they are to be 
- ours, lawfully at no less an expense than a 
brow moistened by the sweat of labor. Even 
the savage who cultivates not the soil upon 
which he treads, but lives by his fishing-rod 
and bis gun, is compelled to travel many a 
weary mile across mountain and ravine, to 
reach his hunting grounds, and thread the 
tangled fens to find the deep eddies where 
the speckled trout sports in the cool shade. 

Numerous are the wants of mankind and 
numerous the kinds of labor requisite to 
supply them. The farmer has no time to 
pursue the mechanic arts. He finds it bet¬ 
ter to sow and plant more than he wants 
himself, that he may have something for the 
artisans who make and mend his plow, his 
cart* and . Other farming instruments. In 
this way the wants of each are supplied as 
the reward of honest toil. The same rela¬ 
tionship exists throughout the length and 
(breadth of society, each produces in his own 
•department of labor more than he wants 
himself, and exchanges of the surplus with 
others for what he needs of their productions. 
In this way each pays honestly for what he 
uses, and yirtually conforms to the Divine 
command, already quoted. 

All labor is not physical labor. There is 
work with the brain—severe toil—resulting 
in the highest good to mankind. The man 
who invents our machinery is a producer no 
less than he who operates that machinery 
after it is devised and constructed. The idle 
man no more uses his brain than he does 
his limbs, and on the other hand,he who en¬ 
gages in brain-work alone, knows as well as 
any one what hard work is. Look at the 
professional man who is worthy the appella¬ 
tion. Is he idle ? Does he spend hours and 
days in dreamy listlessness ? Were he to do 
so, he would soon sink so low as to lose his 
standing among the honorable in his calling. 
No. He trims the midnight lamp,and while 
the world about him is buried in sleep, he 
digs in solitude for gems of knowledge, 
inore valuable to him and to the world than 
the glittering ores of California. 

■We often meet with individuals who com¬ 
plain of their hard lot, and censure Provi¬ 
dence for withholding from them an abun¬ 
dance of this world’s goods. They forget 
that ‘God helps those who help themselves.’ 
They wish Jupiter to pull their wheels out 
of the mud, while they sit and look on. But 
what said the Olympian Divinity to the man 
who implored his aid ? ‘ Put thy shoulder 
to the wheel and the whip to the horses.’— 
So must it be in the affairs of life,—there 
Wst be more lifting and less id.e lounging. 
There is no wonder that so many find it im¬ 
possible to make the two ends of the year 
meet, much less to lay up anything against a 
‘rainy day.’ The cause is obvious,—there 
is too little productive labor performed in 
such families, while the expenditures are 
upon a scale commensurate with those in in¬ 
dependent circumstance. This attempt to 
make an appearance in the world—all at the 
expense'of others—brings no true satisfac¬ 
tion. It is like borrowing pictures and plate 
for a wedding or party, in the vain hope that 
we shall thereby be thought possessed of 
.abundant wealth. 

It is not degrading—it is honorable, truly 
noble to be found constantly engaged in 
some useful, productive employment. There 
are men. in all the callings and professions 
of life, who accomplish nothing in the places 
they occupy. They were too indolent to 
master the first principles of their business, 
and are now incompetent. No one wishes 
to put business into their hands, inasmuch 
as they cannot discharge any trust committed 
to them as it should be. To every one, young 
and old, we say: 

“Be active, be active— 

' Find something to do 

. ' In digging a clam-bank 

Or pegging a shoe,” 

Xn'this way, and in this way alone can any 
on# know true independence—know the 
pleasure and comfort of seeing an abundance 
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in his basket and in his store, for himself 
and for those lawfully dependent upon the 
labor of his hands. The wages of honest 
toil are better than those of idleness, or of 
those who seek to live by attaching them¬ 
selves, like parasites, where they are not 
wanted. Any man who is willing to labor 
can find something to do. Let him arise, 
‘ shake off dull sloth’—work with his own 
hands till his forehead is bathed with an 
honorable dew—let him follow this course 
daily-^onstantly—and he will find the bread 
he eats sweeter by far th-an that of ignoble 
indolence. Each effort made gives addition¬ 
al strength for lofty attainments. Who 
wishes to rot out or even rust out, when it 
is his glorious privilege, if he will use it, to 
wear out, to spend and be spent in doing 
what he can to elevate himself, and his race, 
physically, intellectually and morally ? Who 
would not rather be laid to rest mid flowing 
tears, with his name embalmed in many 
hearts for deeds of kindness and acts of be¬ 
nevolence, than to perish and be forgotten ? 
There is more danger to the young man from 
having nothing to do, than from all other 
causes combined. While engaged in an 
honorable employment, temptations fall 
harmless at his feet and he is safe. With 
nothing to do, temptations assail him, and 
ere he is aware, he falls a victim before 
them. 

Socrates’ Dream. 

Tramlated from the German of Kmnxmaeher. 

The day on which Socrates was to drink 
the poison had arrived. Already early in 
the morning were his beloved disciples col¬ 
lected around him. With mournful earnest¬ 
ness they stood at the bedside of the sage, 
but some of them wept. 

Then the wise victim raised his head and 
said—‘ Why this melancholy silence,beloved 
ones ? I will relate to you something cheer¬ 
ful—a vision that appeared to me last 
night.’ 

• Canst thou sleep, and even dream of 
cheerful dreams ?’ said the good Apollodo- 
rus. * I have not closed an eye.’ 

Then Socrates laughed and said— 

‘ Thou good Apollodorus, of what value 
would my past life be, could it not cause the 
last sleep to be sweet to me ? Dost thou 
not know,' Apollodorus, that I have conse¬ 
crated it to heavenly love ?’ 

Several voices of his afflicted disciples an¬ 
swered in the affirmative. But Apollodorus 
could only answer only by silence, with two 
clear tears in his eyes. 

‘ See,’ said Socrates thereupon, ‘ to him 
who consecrates his life to her service, she 
sends down the gentle graces. These adorn 
secretly and unseen, all his hours, be they 
hours of joy. or suffering,with celestial splen¬ 
dor. and they surround them with an am¬ 
brosial odor. Above all others do the heav¬ 
enly sisters occupy themselves with him in 

the last hours of his life. For that is the 
most serious hour of all, and requires most 
the light of heaven. Like the last hour of 
the day it is the most beautiful. The hues 
of evening float round it like a stream of 
light from Elysium.’ 

‘ But then follows the gloomy night,’ the 
quiet Xenophon interrupted him. 

‘ For our hemisphere,’ replied Socrates. 

‘ Is not our sunset the dawn of the other 
half of the earth ?’ , 

Socrates continued: ’Now hear, ye be¬ 
loved ones 1 Since the realm of the shades, 
as the living term them, will soon be a realm 
of light, as the spirits of the departed would 
call it, and I am nearer it than any of you, 
my discourse may perhaps announce to you 
much that is new. .The Graces themselves 
forsake their favorite in his last hours.— 
But they hover around him, and prepare for 
him a heavenly love,after they have adorned 
an earthly one. But they do not leave him 
without help. They send to the dying three 
other spirits glowing with heavenly beauty. 
And these three are Sleep, the twin-brother 
and at the same time the friendly image of 
death; Dreams, the image of past love, but 
at the same timj the harbinger of another 
world; Death hovers between them and 
wanders with them, more glorious and more 
beautiful than either,and clad with the heav¬ 
enly dawn. See, Apollodorus, the two first 
did not stay away from me last night, and 
the last appears to me from afar. How could 
I fear its approach 1 I await it with a long¬ 
ing desire.’ 

The eyes of the philosopher’s disciples 
were filled with tears, and a mournful still¬ 
ness reigned in the prison. After a while 
Socrates continued: 

‘I had soon forgotten my vision myself! 
Sleep had strewn his somniferous flowers 
freely over me, and I truly needed the 
strengthening for the work that I shall to¬ 
day with cheerful spirit accomplish. But 
not only the strengthening of love was await¬ 
ing me in the balsamic arms of sleep, the 
gentle Dream-god alsb enlightened my spir¬ 
itual eye. There I saw a beautiful youth 
coming to me. Upon his countenance was 
diffused that quiet, and that serene earnest¬ 
ness which become a godly form. In his 
right hand he carried a burning torch, and a 
red glimmer, like the sunset sky, diffused it¬ 
self over the darkness of my prison. The 
lovelier and more agreeable the light,and the 
form of the youth, the narrower and sadder 
appeared to me the night of my prison.— 
Then the heavenly youth gradually inclined 
the torch. But it seemed to me that I caught 
him by the arm, and said to him, ‘ What 
wilt thou do?’ He replied, ‘I extinguish 
the torch.' ‘ O,'cried I, ‘ leave it! It is a 
friendly light to me in the darkness of my 
prison.’ But he laughed and said—‘ It is 
the torch of earthly love^you need it no 
longer. For as it expires thy earthly t eye 
closes forever, and thou soarest on my hand 


upward to a higher world, where a pure and 
eternal light surrounds thee. Wherefore 
then 'do you need the earthly, self-consuming 
light ?’ • O, extinguish the torch,’ cried I, 
and awoke. I found myself in the darkness 
of my chamber., I was sad that it had been 
a dream. But see, there comes the cup 
which will fulfil it.’ 

The jailer came in with the boy who I 
brongh#the cup of poison. There arose a 
lamentalion and sobbing among the disciples 
of Socrates. The jailor also wept. . 

“ There’s Time Enough "Yet.” —^This is 
one of the most mischievous sentences in 
the English language. Not that it is bad in 
itself, for it is strictly true; but its meaning 
is sadly perverted, and what was meant for 
good becomes the occasion of evil. 

Many a good thing might have been begun 
in aeaaon,but because there was time enough, 
it was let alone, and so not started till too 
late, or never moved at all. 

There is time enough yet, says the school 
boy, hut his tiinaj-uns out, and he goes, half 
fitted, to the couptit^g room, or enters, half 
fitted at college, i 

There is time mough yet, thinks many a 
young man if he does not say so, to com¬ 
mence habits of frugality and economy, and 
thus provide for future wealth. 

You will often'see the gentleman who has 
nothing to occupjr his attention but parties 
of pleasure, who is always thinking there is 
time enough. But alas! when be has squan¬ 
dered his time and money, and finds himself 
neglected and forsaken, he curses the hour 
when he thought there was time enough yet. 

Then there is the man who’s always late 
for the cars. ‘You will be late,’ says his 
wife. ‘Oh, no,’ he replies, 'there’s time enough 
yet.’ And so by dallying he arrives at the 
Railroad Station in season to see the smoke 
of the engine, as the train disappears in the 
I distance. 

Again, we have the old bachelor, who in 
his youthful days thought there was time 
enough, but when old nge creeps over his 
wo-begone days, he repents the time when 
he thought thereieas time enough yet. 

\ Then the beautiful and romantic belle sur¬ 
rounded by admirers, coquettes a little with 
each and tells them, ‘oh.there’s time enough,’ 
but at last finds herself deserted, her beauty, 
at a discount,and laments the time when she 
thought there was time enough yet. 

How many designs have we formed, of 
doing this and that good thing, which fell 
through, not because we had little time, but 
because we had time enough, and so wasted 
one hour after another till the time had 
passed. 

Do you say, we knew all this before 1 No 
doubt of it. Yet w# are apt to think there 
is not only tim^ ^nough, but some to spare. 
But this is aq.#x4»^,and should be corrected. 
—Groton Mercury. 


Two Minute Sermons to the Girls, 
Ladies—caged birds of beautiful plumage, 
but sickly looks—pale pets of the parlor, 
who vegetate in an unhealthy atmosphere 
like the potato germinating in a dark cellar, 
why do you not go out into the open air 
and warm sunshine, and add lustre to y our 
eyes, bloom to your cheeks, elasticity to your 
steps and vigor to Syour frames? Take 
morning exercise, let loose your corset- 
strings, and run up the hills for a wager, 
and down again for fun; roam the fields, 
climb the fences, leap the ditches, wade the 
brooks, and after a day of exhilarating exer¬ 
cise and unrestrained liberty, go home with 
an appetite acquired by healthy enjoyment. 
The beautiful and blooming young lady— 
rose-cheeked and bright-eyed—who can 
darn a stocking, mend her own frocks, com¬ 
mand a regiment of pots and kettles, feed 
the pigs, milk the cows and be a lady when 
required, is the girl that young men are in 
quest of for a wife. But you pining, wasp- 
waisted, dull-dressed, consumption-mort¬ 
gaged, music murdering and novel-devour¬ 
ing daughters of fashion and idleness—you 
are no more fit for raatrimony than a pullet 
is to look after a brood of fourteen chick¬ 
ens. The truth is, my dear girls, yon want 
less fashionable restraint and more liberty 
of action: more kitchen and less parlor ; 
more leg exercise and less sofa; more pud¬ 
ding and less piano; more frankness and 
less mock modesty. Loosen your waist- 
strings and breathe in the pure atmosphere, 
and become something as good and beauti¬ 
ful as nature designed. 

The Reason VYhy. —‘Tell me,’ said a gen¬ 
tleman, addressii^ a clean, tidy cabman, 
‘how is it that some of the men on the stand 
look so smart on t Monday morning—they 
have clean shirts,and are much happier look¬ 
ing than the othel men; and their horses 
are sprightlier tod? What is the cause of 
the contrast?' ‘0, they are six-day-men, 
sir. They have green plates; their cabs 
don’t run on Sundays; both men and horses 
have now a weekly rest. That’s the reason 
why they are not jaded like others, sir.’ 

VstuABtFs.—IfVour flat-irons are rongb, 
rub them with fine snuff. 

if you are buying a carpet for durability, 
choose small figures.’ 

A hot shovel held over varnished furniture 
will take out white spots 

A small piece of glue dissolved in skim milk 
and water will restore old crape. 

Ribbons should be washed iu cold suds aud 
not rinsed. ; 

Scotch snuff put? in holes where crickets 
come out will destroy them. 

Neyer be aboye your calling, nor be 
afraid to appear dressed in accordance 
with the business you are performing. 


Gumption. —Says N. P. Willis, ‘ I ] 
was amused a few days since:—the 
contrast between two men who were i 
working for the same wages, is worth de¬ 
scribing, becans'e it illustrates some truth 
—the difference between the common 
American mind and the common Euro¬ 
pean. We were prepared to throw our 
bridge across Idlewild brook. A quite 
little narrow shouldered American, with 
my b-Tse hitched to a drag, was drawing 
stone for the roadway beyond, and a 
broad shouldered fellow from the old 
country was digging earth to fill in. As 
I stood looking on for a moment, I saw 
a thrifty little cedar, which was partly 
uprooted, and requesting the digger to set 
it upright and shovel some dirt around it, 
I walked on. Returning a few minutes 
after, I saw my cedar erect enough, but 
its roots still exposed. ‘Why didn’t you 
cover it with dirt ?’ I asked. ‘Sure, sir,’ 
said sturdy Great Britain, with a look of 
most honest regret tha- he had not been 
able to oblige me, ‘you told me to shovel 
it, and I had no shovel.’ He was work¬ 
ing with a spade ! 

It was not ten minutes after this that 1 
saw my little Yankee dollar-a-day un¬ 
hitching the horse from the drag ‘What 
are you going to do r’ I asked. ‘Why 
there is no more stone to be got on this 
side,’ he said, ‘and as the carpenter don’t 
seem to be coming along to fix this 
bridge, I thought I’d step over and get 
What’s-his-name’s oxen, and snake them 
timbers up, and then haul ’em across 
with a block and tackle and timber over, 
and put on the planks. I could draw 
stone from the other side then.’ Here was 
a quiet proposal to do what Hooked for¬ 
ward to as quite a problem, even for a 
professed methanic. I had bespoken a 
carpenter for the job three weeks before. 
There stood the abutments six feet high 
and twenty-five feet apart, and stream 
swollen by the freshet and hardly forda¬ 
ble on horseback rushing between ; and 
how these two immovable timbers, thirty 
feet long were to be got across, without 
machinery and scaffold to span this chasm 
of twenty-five feet, I was not engineer 
[ enough to see. It was among the ‘chores 
that a man with common gumption could 
do easy enough,’ however, as my little 
I friend said, and it was done the next 
morning, with block and tackle, rollers 
and leavers—he going about it, as naju- 
I rally and handily as if he had been a 
' bridge builder by profession. There be¬ 
ing no higher price for day labor with 
his amount of ‘gumption’ and day labor 
such as the other man’s, who could not 
conceive hotv a spade might he used for 
a shovel, shows how common ingenuity 
is in our country, and how characteristic 
of a Yankee it is to know no obstacle. 

Too Late fob Church.— An old ne¬ 
gro in Connecticut who had always been 
very constant in attending church, and 
prided himself furthermore in being the 
first there, happened to be detained far 
beyond the usual hour one morning. 
“John,” said Cuff, as he stood carding 
his wool for the occasion, "hab the kind¬ 
ness to tell me what o’clock him be ?” 
‘•Can’t tell Csesar, the clock has stopped. 

I should think it was pretty considerable 
late.” “ Ise wouldn’t be exposed if 
’twar half an hour top o’ dat,” returned 
Caesar, and hurried to church as fast as 
his bandy legs could carry him. He en¬ 
tered towards the end of the sermon, 
jU'it as the parson was reiterating the text 
for the last time. “The last shall be 
first, and the first shall be last.” Cuffee 
turned upon his heel and went out, ex¬ 
claiming—“Dat nieans me—I come last, 
but Ise out fusser any how; de next 
time dis nigger goes late to meeting he 
no go at all.”— Waltham Sentinel. 

Wit AHD Sentiment. —What is it 
you must keep after giving it to another r 
Your word. 

A down east editor advises readers 
if they want teeih inserted gratis, to go 
and steal fruit where his watch dog is on 
his guard. 

A teetotaller the other day, asked a 
neighbor if he were not inclined to the 
temperance society, and he replied, “Yes, 
for when he saw liqnor, his mouth wat¬ 
ered I” 

Sir Charles I. Napier said—“I once 
asked a dirty fellow, black as a chimney 
sweep, if a coal pit could be descended 
without spoiling my clothes.” “Bless 
you, I goes down ten times a day, and 
never minds my clothes,” was his answer. 

A celebrated writer says; “No woman 
ean be a lady who can wonnd or mortify 
another. No matter how beantifui, how 
refined, how cultivated she may be, she 
is in reality coarse, and the inate vulgar- 
I ity of her nature manifests itself here. 
Uniformly kind, courteous and polite 
treatment of all persons, is one mark of 
a true 'woman.” 


No Eight to Retire. —Reader 
though you have the wealth of Creej,, 
or Solomon, you have no more right J' 
retire from your position of active et, 
ployment than your Maker, whose riej 
are all creation. Your obligation to 1; 
bor for the good of others increases ; 
proportion with your power to do so. t 
your wealth there is power beyond t-i 
man computation. If yon in your gai- 
in a single year, can found an asjla^, 
furnish a library, endow a college, 
build a church, how vast is the reapoBij 
bility resting upon you. Now, if cvt. 
you are called upon to labor. If if 
Rothschilds would consecrate their anr» 
al income; only Id bless and elevate tlip’, 
fellow-men, they would by acclamatM. 
command a crown .surpassing in jewel!, 
.splendor any the world ever saw. EvtB 
man, he he prince or peasant, Chri-stij- 
or not, ought to do all he can for 1; 
neighborhood, his country, and the worf 
and no power in the universe can absoly 
him from this obligation. There is p 
exemption, thon lazy idler, living up. 
God’s bounty, from this heavenly lequif. 
ment. Shrink from it, and thy rid.] 
shall he a canker and a moth to ihee,as 
all thy gold, in its influence upon th 
happiness shall turn into dross. 


f 
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The Knickerbocker tells the fil 
lowing incident which occurred in PLilj 
delphia: 

. ‘‘Children often make use of odd word 
and phrases which they have careful] 
remembered from the indiscriminatit- 
remarks of the help, to whom, in man 
families, they are at times necessaril 
confided. ‘Gertie’ was not quite tlire 
when she was left in care of the Irish set 
vant, one afternoon while her motle 
was out making calls. Looking out c 
the -window, the servant saw coming to 
wards the house three little ones, tt 
beautiful children of one of New York' 
merchant-princes; who, as they wet 
fifth or sixth cousins of Gertie’s, were 
evidently intending to make a specimen 
call of the Young American style. The 
quick-spoken yet good natured Irish lass 
exclaimed: ‘The little devils! they are 
coming here.’. As soon as they were 
shown in, Gertie ran down to receive 
them. 'Little Devils! how do you do f 
was the greeting given in 'aU innocence 
and kindness, sworn to, sealed and de- 
livered by a sweet kiss of childhood. 

The Old Hearse Horse. —Amonj 
the long standing fixtures of our day aie 
the Hearse man, the venerable Robert 
Bell, and his scarcely less venerable old 
black horse, which will be twenty years 
old next month. For fourteen years the 
same man and the same horse have been 
in attendance at almost every funeral 
that has taken place in onr. city. For 
nearly two thousand times have thej 
home to their resting place the old and 
the young, the rich and the poor, the 
learned and the unlettered. There can 
be seen scarcely a more grave sight than 
these funeral accompaniments. The old 
horse, though lively and active on other 
occasions, knows the moment a corpse L» 
put into the hearse, and he will scarcely 
mind the admonition of a whip to change 
his speed from walking. His master is 
glowing infirm, and the horse is nearly 
blind—a premonition that all must ere 
long return • to the dust.— Portsmouth 
Journal. 

Noble TnoucHrs.-^Pride is never 
found in a noble nature, nor humility in 
an unworthy mind. Of all trees, we 
observe that God hath chosen the vine— 
a low.plant that creeps upon the helpful 
wall; of all beasts, the soft and patient 
lamb; of all fowls, the mild and guile¬ 
less dove. "When God appeared to Mo¬ 
ses it yras n«t in the lofty cedar, nor thel 
spreading palm, but a hush, a humble, 
abject bosh. As if He would, by these 
selections, check the conceited arrogiince 
of man. Nothing produceth love like 
humility; nothing hate, like pride. 

A Mrs. Case died recently at Wanto- 
ma, Wis., aged sixteen years, six months 
and ten days. She had been married 
three years, and left three children to 
mourn her loss. 

Scolding and swearing never did any¬ 
body good. It hurts the child ; it hnrts 
the parents ; it is evil, and only evil, 
everywhere and always. | 

He that cares only for himself, has but 
few pleasures, and those of the lowest 
order. 

Lose not the glory of the sun by al¬ 
ways seeking to count the spots upon it. 

The best way to expand the chest is 
to have a large heart inside. 

. Self-respect is the noblest garment we 
can clothe ourselves in. 




